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WILL THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY COMMIT 
SUICIDE? 

BY THE EDITOR 



Howeveb great may have been the surprise of Santa Glaus 
when, upon emerging from the spacious chimney of the Re- 
publican mansion on Christmas eve, he found Dissension 
and Depression gazing mournfully into the ashes of defeat, 
it could not have equalled his amazement at the sight of 
Exultance and Confidence enthroned by the fireside in the 
barren hut of Democracy. After all, the presence of the 
former was not unaccountable: he had found them there 
before at rare intervals for brief periods; but the appear- 
ance of the latter in so unaccustomed a place could have 
been verified only by Vision, since Reason could not testify. 
How the saintly philosopher must have smiled when he be- 
held those prattling babes — offspring of Faith and Fatuity ! 

Democratic rejoicing fills the air. We read of noble ban- 
quets, of vainglorious toastings, of grandiloquent speech- 
making, of succulent anticipating of yet greater joys as- 
sured. Victory they celebrate when not even Opportunity 
was won. Examine the facts. 

Did the Democrats carry Congress? No. The robber 
tariff won stern rebuke. Did the Democrats carry New 
York? Far from it. They did not even poll their full vote. 
Dix received fewer votes than Chanler. Republicans de- 
liberately defeated their candidate and his sponsor by re- 
maining at home. Did the Democrats carry Ohio? Not 
at all. Harmon's vote was 477,000; Bryan's was 502,000. 
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Did the Democrats carry New Jersey? No. Wilson, the 
independent, the progressive, the eloquent, achieved his own 
election and with it a Legislature by a small majority. 
Did the Democrats carry Connecticut or Massachusetts? 
Neither. Baldwin barely won by the aid of Roosevelt, Foss 
by sheer audacity; both States return Republican Senators. 
In Indiana, regular Republicans defeated the insurgent Bev- 
eridge ; in Maine, Hale, by emulating Achilles, chose a Demo- 
crat as his successor; in Nebraska, Bryan, maintaining un- 
broken his peerless record of helping the enemy, defeated 
the Democratic candidate for Governor. 

The Democrats as a party achieved not a single victory. 
Their success, which now is celebrated, was forced upon 
them; the opportunity in which they revel was presented, 
not hopefully, but grudgingly, by a discontented and resent- 
ful people. 

And yet, despite causes, the condition remains. And 
the portents are favorable. History points unerringly. In 
1874 the Democrats carried the House of Representatives. 
Two years later Tilden was elected. Again in 1882 the 
Democrats swept the country. Two years later Cleveland 
won the Presidency. In 1890 the people repudiated an in- 
ordinate tariff and returned a majority of Democratic Rep- 
resentatives. Two years later Cleveland carried the coun- 
try a second time and the Democrats won the Congress. 
Invariably the result of an intermediate election has 
presaged success of the winning party in the succeeding 
contest. Two short years do not afford sufficient time for 
the swinging back of the political pendulum. Popular waves, 1 
even of resentment, recede slowly. The present condition 
parallels that of 1874, of 1882 and notably of 1890, when 
the overpowering National issue was, as it was in 1910, ex- 
cessive and discriminating protection of favored interests. 

There is, moreover, additional hope for the Democracy in 
the fact that the opposition, hitherto united and solid, is 
now irremediably divided. So far from welding the an- 
tagonistic elements into a phalanx for unified defence and 
self -preservation, defeat has served only to widen the breach. 
Scars abound. Churlishness prevails. Lust of internecine 
vengeance dominates. The Appalachian range is the dead- 
line of the Republicans. Those of the East hold their former 
brethren of the West in derision and are met with defiance. 
Only the most consummate political sagacity, utilized by 
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a politician as pre-eminent as Lincoln, could encompass so 
much as a truce. And Mr. Taft not only lacks the capacity 
of successful leadership himself, but finds little or none 
among his advisers. The party call to arms anticipated 
at the opening of Congress was not sounded. Peace, peace, 
was the plaintive cry, when there was and could be no 
peace, except in response to virile and appealing demand. 
The break continues between faction and faction, between 
regularity and insurgency, between President and ex-Presi- 
dent. If another election were to be held to-morrow, every 
Aldrich would connive at the defeat of every Beveridge, 
every Cummins would pray for the downfall of every Kean 
— and each and every one would be gratified by the sharp 
responses of an indignant people. The ingratiating words 
of the President are as futile as an impassioned appeal 
from his predecessor would prove innocuous. Doubt of the 
directive abilities of the one is no less fatal to essential 
achievement than distrust of the sincerity of the other. For 
the time both Taft and Eoosevelt are broken reeds — and 
there is no other. 

Who, then, can prevent the election of a Democrat as 
President? The answer is swift and certain. Only the 
Democrats themselves. They, too, lack cohesion and their 
leaders, experience. It is not, perhaps, their fault. How 
could they have been expected to develop recognized au- 
thority among their men while virtually ostracized from 
public consideration? Doubtless as much native talent lives 
in the heads of one of the halves of our citizens as in the 
other, but it has either slept or sought expression and found 
stimulation in the professions, in pedagogy, in business, in 
finance. A solitary demagogue has held the partisan mil- 
lions in the hollow of his hand for nearly two decades and 
even now threatens to palsy the prospects of success. Hap- 
pily, his immeasurable folly in robbing himself of his vaunt- 
ed " regularity " — his only remaining claim to recognition 
— has restricted his influence to communities where it can- 
not affect results, but it is still active, still baneful and still 
reckoned by the timorous as worthy of conciliatory regard. 

On the other hand, mirabile dictu. out of the ruck have 
shot up strong and vivid personalities. Men have arisen, 
real men, men of force, of conviction, of understanding, of 
ideals — the rugsred and successful Harmon, the picturesque, 
though uncertain, Gaynor, the firm but cautious Dix, the 
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virtuously homely Marshall, the erudite Baldwin, the win- 
ning Plaistead, the flamboyant Foss, and, finally, like a 
meteor in the sky, the bold and sentient Wilson. Truly, a 
goodly few ; but yet — a few. 

In Congress: Clark, the one commanding figure, hig as 
of the "West, resolute though amiable, careful yet courage- 
ous, broad, thoughtful and, above all, in his place at this 
time, experienced. His chief aides in tariff -making : Under- 
wood, James, Sherley, Harrison, capable, high-minded and 
industrious men, whose talents have yet to win wide recog- 
nition. 

In the Senate: Bailey, Bayner, Money, Tillman, Hughes, 
Bacon, Culberson, Martin, Bead, Kern and three of the 
utmost political importance yet to he chosen by New York 
and New Jersey and Ohio. These — in common with the 
Governors within their own jurisdictions — are the men who 
must formulate the policies upon which their party will 
stand or fall in November of the ensuing year. 

The issues! Paramount stands the tariff — the bane of 
timid statesmen, the bugahoo of politicians. The Bepub- 
lican policy is fixed and irrevocable. Piecemeal revision 
under the guidance of the new Commission is the pro- 
gramme, promulgated by Taft and endorsed by Boosevelt. 
Though viewed askance by the insurgents, it will stand 
as the proposal of the next Bepublican Convention. "What, 
then, will be the sifting from a multitude of Democratic 
counsels? What has been? So far only fright. One need 
but mention the subject at a gathering of Democrats to 
change a feast into a funeral. But it cannot be ignored; it 
cannot be evaded ; it cannot be compromised, as in 1894, 
when the passage of the ill-fated Wilson bill presaged cer- 
tain disaster. The situation must be met squarely and 
courageously by the Sixty-second Congress, and the Demo- 
cratic party must abide by the result of the action of its 
authorized representatives. 

Is the problem so very difficult, after all? The Demo- 
cratic policy is traditional. It was established eighty years 
ago and has varied since only in degree and in unimpor- 
tant phrasing. It never comprehended free trade. It stands 
now as then for a tariff primarily for revenue and incident- 
ally for protection. 

" While the chief object of duties should be revenue," 
said President Jackson in his second inaugural message, 
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" they may be so adjusted as to encourage manufactures. In 
this adjustment, however, it is the duty of the Government 
to be guided by the general good. Objects of National im- 
portance alone ought to be protected." 

Again he declared, in words no less pertinent then than 
now: 

" The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles 
of foreign growth or manufacture is that which will place our own in fair 
competition with those of other countries. . . . When we reflect upon the 
difficulty and delicacy of this operation, it is important that it should never 
be attempted but with the utmost caution. Frequent legislation in regard 
to any branch of industry, affecting its value, and by which its capital 
may be transferred to new channels, must always be productive of hazardous 
speculation and loss. . . . All attempts to connect these questions with the 
party conflicts of the day are necessarily injurious and should be dis- 
countenanced. Our action upon them should be under the control of higher 
and purer motives." 

Referring to the " few statesmen " whose minds had 
conceived '* a tariff of high duties designed for perpetual 
protection, ' ' he said : 

" The most they have anticipated is a temporary and generally incidental 
protection, which they maintain has the effect to reduce the price by 
domestic competition below that of the foreign article. Experience, how- 
ever, makes it doubtful whether the advantages of this system are not 
counterbalanced by many evils, and whether it does not tend to beget in 
the minds of a large portion of our countrymen a spirit of discontent 
and jealousy dangerous to the stability of the Union. 

" What, then, shall be done ? Large interests have grown up under the 
implied pledge of our National legislation, which it would seem a viola- 
tion of public faith suddenly to abandon. Nothing could justify it but 
the public safety, which is the supreme law. But those who have invested 
their capital in manufacturing establishments cannot expect that the people 
will continue permanently to pay high taxes for their benefit when the 
money is not required for any legitimate purpose in the administration, 
of the Government." 

He therefore recommended that — 

" If upon investigation it shall be found, as it is believed it will be, that 
the legislative protection granted to any particular interest is greater than 
is indispensably requisite, it be gradually diminished and the whole scheme 
of duties be reduced to the revenue standard as soon as a just regard 
to the faith of the Government and to the preservation of the large capital 
invested in establishments of domestic industry will permit." 

The tariff of 1833 was constructed upon this recommenda- 
tion. It provided that where ad valorem duties exceeded 
twenty per cent., one-tenth of the excess should be remitted 
after December 30th, 1833; one-tenth thereafter on each 
alternate year till December 31st, 1841, when half of the 
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remaining duty was to be remitted; and after June, 1842, 
all duties were to be reduced to twenty per cent, on a borne 
valuation. 

So tbe tariff was revised downwards by degrees, covering 
a period of nine years, without disturbing business or up- 
setting a single industry. Manufacturers were given ample 
time to readjust their affairs to meet tbe changes fixed by 
law, and a feeling of certainty superseded constant appre- 
hension. 

So the tariff can and should be revised by the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

True, the industries of the country have multiplied so 
enormously, and the expenditures of the Government have 
increased so unduly, that percentages of reduction appli- 
cable from 1833 to 1842 would not be practicable from 1911 
to 1920, but the principle of gradual change might well be 
restated as the definite Democratic policy. Nor, in fixing 
such percentages, should the direct bearing of the present 
woful extravagance be overlooked. It is as true to-day, 
as it was when President Jackson testified, that taxes " have 
been cheerfully borne because they were thought to be neces- 
sary to the support of the Government. But," he asked, 
as the new Congress may well inquire, " have we a right to 
calculate on the same cheerful acquiescence when it* is known 
that the necessity for their continuance would cease were 
it not for irregular, improvident and unequal appropria- 
tions of public funds?" 

President Polk upheld the true Democratic policy as de- 
fined by Jackson with notable lucidity. His statement of 
the conditions which grew out of the tariff of 1842 is an 
accurate presentation of those which now exist as a con- 
sequence of the tariff legislation of last year. Could the 
present situation be depicted more clearly than in the fol- 
lowing words addressed to the Congress in 1845 : 

"Many of the oppressive duties range from one per cent, to more than 
two hundred per cent. They are prohibitory on some articles and partially 
so on others and bear most heavily on artifiles of common necessity and 
but lightly on articles of luxury. It is so framed that much the greatest 
burden which it imposes is thrown on labor and the poorer classes, who 
are least able to bear it, while it protects capital and exempts the rich 
from paying their just proportion of the taxation required for the support 
of the Government. While it protects the capital of the wealthy manu- 
facturer and increases his profits, it does not benefit the operatives or 
laborers in his employment whose wages have not been increased by it. , . . 
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It imposes heavy and unjust burdens on the farmer, the planter, the com- 
mercial man, and those of all other pursuits except the capitalist who 
has made his investment in manufactures." 

And yet, he declared, firmly : 

" I am far from entertaining opinions unfriendly to the manufacturers. 
On the contrary, I desire to see them prosperous as far as they can be 
so without imposing unequal burdens on other interests. The advantage 
under any system of indirect taxation, even within the revenue stand- 
ard, must be in favor of the manufacturing interest, and of this no other 
interest will complain." 

Pleading for a stable policy, lie said : 

" High protective duties, from their unjust operation upon the masses 
of the people, cannot fail to give use to extensive dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint and to constant efforts to change or repeal them, rendering all in- 
vestments in manufactures precarious and uncertain. Lower and more 
permanent rates of duty, at the same time that they will yield to the manu- 
facturer fair and remunerative profits, will secure him against the danger 
of frequent changes in the system, which cannot fail to ruinously affect his 
interests." 

These views were codified by Secretary-of-the-Treasury 
Robert J. Walker thus : 

" In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws, the following principles 
have been adopted: 

"1. That no more money should be collected than is necesary for the 
wants of the Government economically administered. 

" 2. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate which 
will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

"3. That, below such rate, discrimination may be made or the article 
may be placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

" 4. That the maximum rate of duty should be imposed on luxuries. 

"5. That all specific duties should be abolished and ad valorem duties 
substituted in their place. 

" 6. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as pos- 
sible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any class 
or section." 

Such is the Democratic creed, enunciated by Jackson, 
amplified by Polk and reiterated by Tilden and Cleveland. 
It is the policy, not merely of the party, but of the whole 
people. Whenever it has been adhered to in practice, the 
party has been successful and the country has prospered. 
Whenever it has been disregarded, the party has gone down 
to defeat and favored interests have come into complete 
control of the Government. The Democracy had its oppor- 
tunity in 1893 and broke faith with the people. After 
eighteen years another has been offered as an accompani- 
ment of popular vengeance, and this, unless availed of, 
should and probably will be the last. To revise the tariff 
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downwards in such a manner as to prevent disturbance of 
legitimate business — that is the plain mandate of the people. 
It can be done by heeding the fundamental principles 
enunciated by Walker in 1846 and by adopting the method 
of gradual reductions effected by Jackson in 1833. 

Nothing else and nothing less will suffice. Talk of re- 
vision, schedule by schedule, differs in no material respect 
from the Republican piecemeal plan. Like that, it is evasive 
and dilatory. Like that, it is designed to palliate and de- 
ceive. The Democratic Representatives in Congress will 
be culpable of the grossest dereliction of duty, to put it 
mildly, if they shall fail to have a complete tariff measure, 
grounded upon established Democratic policy, ready for 
presentation at the opening of the Sixty-second Congress 
in December of the present year. And the time to begin the 
construction of such a measure is now. The country re- 
quires to be convinced of the intelligence no less than of 
the fidelity of the discredited and distrusted Democracy. 

Be it clearly understood: The country has no love for 
the Democratic party. Its superb services in the initial 
period of the Republic have been neutralized by its vagaries 
of recent years. It has ceased to attract young men, who 
alone can sustain the vitality of an organization. Its chief 
purpose has been and seems to be now rather to win than 
to deserve authority. Antiquated methods, effective only 
in dealing with a somnolent public, are still relied upon 
to hold an awakened people. Old hands continue to finger 
purse-strings and old feet to wear shoes of gum. 

All this must change or all is lost. The call is for a New 
Democracy, enlightened, progressive, upholding ideals, un- 
afraid of the sunlight of publicity, eager and ready at all 
times to cross swords witfc the enemy in the forum of pub- 
lic judgment — a Democracy striving to profit less from the 
mistakes of its antagonist and more from its own affirmative 
deeds wrought in the common interest for the common weal. 

Let the new Congress write into the statutes the one great 
law demanded by the people and let the new Governors 
invigorate the laws that will raise new Stateism high above 
new Nationalism as an effective force and the regenerated 
party of the past will again become the handmaid of the Re- 
public. To look backwards or to hesitate is only to invite the 
Almighty to transform a revivified corpse into a pillar of salt. 

Which, gentlemen, shall it be? The Editor. 



